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A Statement  of  Purpose 

On  September  1,  1965, 

President  Johnson  signed  into  law  the 
legislation  creating  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  This  was 
a most  historic  date  for  the  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  anticipation  of  the  out- 
standing opportunity  to  preserve  this 
magnificent  scenic  wonder  of  our  herit- 
age, both  of  our  states  were  pleased  to 
join  together  in  a study  on  the  economic 
and  physical  impact  of  this  significant 
National  Recreation  Area  on  our  “ Dela - 
i care  Valley  Region Our  findings  are 
summarized  in  this  report. 

The  challenge  that  this  op- 
portunity presents  will  require  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  public  and  private 
agencies  at  every  level  and  will  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
tion growth  in  this  region  of  our  nation 
and  the  ever-increasin g competition  for 
land. 

We  trust  that  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  gathered  together  in 
this  presentation  will  be  helpful  in 
furnishing  a better  understanding  of  the 
complexities  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment as  well  as  the  enormous  im- 
pact and  benefits  to  be  derived  by  so 
many  of  our  people. 

It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  15  per  cent  of  our  nation’s  popula- 
tion now  resides  within  100  miles  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  and  it  is  estimated  that  50 
million  people  will  live  within  a 100 
mile  radius  in  50  years. 

We  are  truly  creating  a 
heritage  for  posterity  and  this  report 
represents  a first  step  in  the  planning 
process. 


Robert  A.  Roe,  Commissioner 
New  Jersey  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic 


Development 

Adolph  W.  Schmitlt,  Chairman 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
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THE  PROSPECTS 


Reshaping  the  Relatvare 
and  reserving  its  shores. 

When  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  is  completed,  it  will  hold  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  River  in  a reservoir  37  miles  long — stretching 
from  the  vicinity  of  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania  to  Port  Jervis,  New  York. 
This  man-made  lake  will  be  the  heart  and  the  focus  of  a major  new 
National  Recreation  Area,  unique  in  the  Northeast. 

Named  for  the  scenic  Delaware  Water  Gap  at  its  southern 
end.  the  Recreation  Area  will  preserve  for  enjoyment  of  the  public  the 
lake  itself  and  close  to  58,000  acres  of  adjoining  land  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Plans  for  the  project  call  for  ten  visitor  destination  sites, 
offering  a wide  variety  of  facilities  for  water  sports  and  other  outdoor 
activities — from  boat  launching  ramps  to  beaches,  picnic  tables,  camp- 
grounds and  hikers’  trails.  By  1975,  target  date  for  completion  of  the 
entire  complex,  the  ten  areas  will  have  capacity  for  123,500  people  at  any 
given  time 
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Some  Unanswered  Questions 

At  the  present  time  it  is  unknown 
how  far,  if  at  all,  the  Tocks  Island  Res- 
ervoir tvill  extend  up  the  Neversink 
River  beyond  the  City  of  Port  Jervis, 
New  York.  Although  no  land  in  New 
York  State  has  been  approved  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Recreation  Area,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  is  enipoivered  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  en- 
larging the  Park.  His  conclusions  will 
certainly  be  related  to  final  plans  for 
the  reservoir.  Any  recommendations  to 
develop  land  in  New  York  State  would, 
however,  be  subject  to  special  Congres- 
sional legislation  before  they  could  re- 
sult in  specific  land  takings. 

Other  pending  decisions  concern 
the  important  power-generating  aspects 
of  the  project.  The  Delaware  River  Ba- 
sin Commission  is  notv  reviewing  the 
feasibility  of  conventional  hydro-electric 
installation  versus  pumped  storage  fa- 
cilities ( a system  capable  of  storing 
energy  during  periods  of  low  demand 
for  delivery  in  peak  use  periods). 

The  role  of  private  power  com- 
panies in  financing  and  building  the  fa- 
cilities is  at  issue,  as  are  the  implications 
of  a third  small  supplementary  reservoir 
that  would  be  required  within  the  Rec- 
reation Area  proper. 


f'etlerttl  project. 

The  agencies  primarily  responsible  for  the  multi-purpose  Tocks 
Island  development — its  total  cost  estimated  at  over  $200,000,000 — are 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior. 

Under  authority  of  the  1962  Flood  Control  Act,  the  Corps 
has  begun  detailed  engineering  studies  for  the  dam.  A Park  Service  team 
is  now  preparing  a park  master  plan  for  land  and  water  use  and  manage- 
ment as  directed  by  the  1965  Act  authorizing  a Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area.  This  plan  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1966. 

Supplemental  appropriations  have  been  requested  from  Con- 
gress to  begin  immediate  acquisition  of  land  for  the  project.  Actual  con- 
struction will  begin  in  1967.  The  dam  may  be  complete  as  early  as  1973 
since  it  is  a critical  part  of  a larger  water  resources  program  accelerated 
to  alleviate  the  region’s  serious  water  shortage. 

Locttl  impact. 

A development  of  such  scope  and  extent  as  the  National  Rec- 
reation Area  will  have  significant  impact  on  its  immediate  surroundings. 
The  affected  communities  include  the  four  counties  directly  adjacent  to 
the  Recreation  Area  (Monroe  and  Pike  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sussex  and 
Warren  in  New  Jersey),  where  the  potential  impact  of  the  project  will  be 
felt  most  strongly.  Orange  County,  New  York,  to  the  north,  and  North- 
ampton County,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  south  will  also  be  influenced. 

What  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  these  communities 
has  been  examined  in  depth.  This  summary  of  findings  is  presented  so 
that  measures  may  be  devised  to  minimize  anticipated  problems  and  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunities  which  the  Recreation  Area  will  bring. 
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Recreation  development  is  hardly  new  to  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  area.  The  traditional  Poconos  resorts  and  the  lakes,  camps,  and  game 
preserves  in  all  three  states  have  long  attracted  sportsmen  and  vacationing 
visitors;  and  they  play  an  important  role  in  the  area’s  economy.  The 
recreation  industry  is  experiencing  growth  quite  apart  from  the  Federal 
project,  and  an  active  second  home  market  points  toward  continued  vitality 
in  the  future. 

Quite  naturally,  a large  proportion  of  the  vacationers  and  the 
second  home  owners  have  come  from  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Metropolitan  Areas.  Both  these  massive  concentrations  of  population  lie 
within  a hundred  mile  radius  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  counties. 

Creation  of  the  extensive  National  Recreation  Area,  however, 
coupled  with  new  express  highways  that  put  Northeastern  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  City  within  one  and  a half  hours  travel  time,  and  Philadelphia 
and  Trenton  within  two,  will  add  some  major  new  features  to  the  familiar 
tourist  pattern. 

In  a few  years  unprecedented  numbers  of  people  will  easily 
be  able  to  drive  to  the  Recreation  Area,  spend  a few  hours  and  return 
home  on  the  same  day.  Of  course,  visitors  will  also  come  from  farther 
away  and  will  stay  longer.  Nevertheless,  day  visitors  from  the  one  hundred 
mile  service  zone  will  be  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Recreation  Area 
users. 

The  activities  and  the  needs,  the  expenditures  and  the  tastes 
of  a typical  family  group  on  a day’s  outing  will  be  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  two-week  resort  client  or  the  summer  season  resident — and 
so,  correspondingly,  must  be  the  facilities  oriented  toward  serving  the 
new  group. 
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EXPANDING 

URBAN 

MEGALOPOLIS 


Delaware 
Water  Gap 


One  among  tnang  forces 
for  change . 

In  the  densely  urban  Northeast,  need  for  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities — particularly  for  day  use — is  exceedingly  great.  With  the 
large  lake  and  high  quality  public  facilities  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
certain  to  he  used  to  full  capacity,  the  Park  and  its  visitors  will  make 
their  presence  felt  on  the  local  scene. 

Yet  the  impact  of  the  Recreation  Area  will  be  only  part  of 
the  over  all  prospect  for  change  in  the  surrounding  communities.  Increased 
accessibility  is  bringing  the  area  within  range  of  urbanizing  influences 
from  Megalopolis.  Effects  of  these  influences  will  be  more  intense  and  more 
far-reaching  than  any  resulting  from  the  Park.  It  is  against  the  background 
of  these  larger  developments,  then,  that  impact  of  the  Recreation  Area 
must  he  judged. 

Metropolitan  spread  and 
demand  for  land. 


Suburban  spread  to  the  three  counties  east  of  the  River  is 
already  well  under  way.  Increases  since  1950  in  population  and  housing 
have  been  substantial,  and  at  rates  significantly  higher  than  those  for  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Region  as  a whole. 
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All  signs  point  to  accelerated  outward  movement  of  the  ur- 
banized area,  and  the  Delaware  Valley  counties  around  the  recreation 
project  lie  directly  in  the  path  of  expansion.  Between  new  suburban 
development  and  potential  conversion  of  summer  homes  to  year-round 
residences,  population  in  the  four  counties  abutting  the  Park  could  grow 
by  1985  to  three  times  its  I960  level,  generating  a high  investment  in 
new  housing  and  an  almost  matching  investment  in  public  facilities. 

As  employment  centers  multiply  throughout  the  extended 
metropolitan  fringe,  retail  and  service  activity,  too,  will  expand  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  new  development. 

Recreation  in  context. 

An  active  land  market  is  surely  indicated  for  the  Tocks  Island 
counties.  So.  too,  are  the  issues  that  go  with  large-scale,  complex  and  rapid 
growth:  potentially  conflicting  land  uses  and  the  need  for  mechanisms  to 
cope  with  them,  new  investment  and  increased  demands  on  public  services, 
new  employment  opportunities,  expansion  of  the  industrial  base  and  en- 
larged flow  of  traffic — most  of  them  quite  independent  of  the  National 
Recreation  Area. 

The  outcome  can  be  good  or  bad.  Through  it  all,  the  com- 
munities affected  are  challenged  to  make  their  transitions  smoothly  and  to 
maintain  the  quality  standards  they  desire. 

One  day  the  Recreation  Area  will  not  he  at  the  far  periphery 
of  the  urbanized  region,  but  will  be  surrounded  by  it.  The  value  of  the 
area  surrounding  the  open  space  will  increase  with  the  spread  of  develop- 
ment, and  the  value  of  the  Park  in  terms  of  the  recreational  experience 
it  offers  will  he  greater  as  the  quality  of  the  environment  is  kept  high. 


3?  Figures  represent  the  middle  range  estimates , but 
mar  very  likely  be  realized . 
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The  National  Recreation  Area 
at  the  Relaware  II  a ter  Gap  will 
have  1095009000  visits  a year. 


To  the  commanities  bortleriny  the  Park  this  will  mean: 

Expend! ta res  by  these  new  visitors  of  $28,500,000  annually,  mostly 
on  food  (36  per  cent),  hotels,  motels,  and  other  lodging  (22  per  cent), 
and  miscellaneous  goods  and  services.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  total  will 
he  spent  during  the  14-week  summer  season.  Actual  expenditures  could 
surpass  this  level  if  high  quality  facilities  in  the  area  drew  more  tourists 
and  stimulated  bigger  or  more  frequent  purchases,  or  if  year-round  attrac- 
tions extended  the  season. 


Votnmercial  development  outside  the  Park  but  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  access  roads,  to  the  estimated  extent  of  40  to  80  restaurants 
(depending  on  their  size),  50  to  95  transient  lodging  establishments,  25  to 
50  filling  stations,  and  35  to  60  miscellaneous  shops  and  service  firms. 
The  distribution  between  sides  of  the  Park  will  be  roughly  proportionate 
to  planned  recreation  facilities,  i.e.  one  third  in  Pennsylvania  and  two 
thirds  in  New  Jersey. 


Construction  activity  in  connection  with  the  commercial  growth 
resulting  in  development  of  110-120  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Park. 


Tax  hase  increases  due  to  the  new  construction  alone  approximating 
$20,000,000  to  $40,000,000. 
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Employment  opportunities  extending  beyond  the  immediate  area  of 
the  Park.  An  estimated  500  to  1,000  new  year-round  jobs  in  visitor-serving 
commercial  operations  will  be  augmented  by  2,900  to  4,700  during  the 
peak  summer  season.  Construction  jobs  on  the  project  itself,  area  highways 
and  recreation-oriented  commercial  facilities  will  number  about  1,000. 


JVeir  traffic  volumes  as  high  as  29,000  vehicles  coming  into  the  New 
Jersey  side  on  a summer  Sunday  and  15,000  on  the  Pennsylvania  side. 
These  flows  will  be  concentrated  in  three-hour  morning  and  evening  peak 
periods  and  will  be  in  addition  to  traffic  generated  by  local  residential  and 
commercial  developments,  other  resorts  and  points  outside  the  area.  Move- 
ment between  destination  areas  in  the  Park  will  be  yet  another  source  of 
increased  traffic  in  the  surrounding  communities,  since  roads  outside  the 
Park  boundaries  will  be  used. 


JVeed  for  signs  and  information  to  tell  the  many  visitors 
clearly,  quickly,  and  attractively  what  they  will  need  to  know  about  travel 
directions,  eating  places,  sleeping  accommodations,  and  other  matters  of 
interest. 


Possible  acceleration  of  other  trends  besides  those  related 
strictly  to  the  Park  and  its  visitors.  In  the  promotion  of  such  developments 
as  vacation  homes,  suburban  residences,  business  and  industry,  proximity 
to  the  National  Recreation  Area  will  be  a key  feature. 
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THE  CHOICES 


r/te  communities  can 
choose. 


Communities  where  pressures  for  land  development  will  he 
most  intense  should  not  succumb  to  the  will,  whimsy,  or  short-range  per- 
sonal interests  of  whatever  developers  may  come  along.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  control  the  nature  of  development  and  to  channel  its 
location  in  the  long-range  community  interest. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  protect  residential  areas  from 
nuisances  and  hazards  of  incompatible  neighboring  land  uses  and  from 
losses  in  value  occurring  when  low  grade  development  locates  nearby.  Quiet 
areas  do  not  have  to  be  choked  by  excessive  traffic  and  the  view  from 
major  highways  does  not  have  to  be  jumbled  and  ugly. 

Signs  and  billboards  may  be  regulated  in  such  a way  that 
they  present  all  necessary  information  without  obscuring  the  very  scenery 
that  visitors  come  to  see  and  that  residents  choose  as  the  setting  for  their 
homes.  Communities  can  preserve  their  aesthetic  qualities  without  forgoing 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  Careful  land  use  planning  and 
assiduously  applied  zoning  standards  can  ensure  adequate  sites  for  industry 
in  suitable  locations. 

The  same  is  true  for  commercial  establishments.  Provision  of 
goods  and  services  to  tourists  will  become  a tawdry  and  destructive  influence 
in  the  environment  only  if  the  communities  involved  allow  it.  Controlled 
by  means  of  road  location  and  access,  zoning,  construction  standards  and 
incentives  from  the  communities  for  efficient,  attractive  design  at  particularly 
advantageous  sites,  commercial  activities  can  be  among  the  area’s  greatest 
assets. 

The  tourist  market  here  will  be  sufficiently  strong  at  all  levels 
to  permit  the  communities  to  direct  their  appeal  selectively.  Much  depends 
on  the  image  they  present  to  the  public.  Low  grade  development  will  not 
necessarily  reduce  tourism  in  the  area  initially,  but  it  will  keep  the  more 
sophisticated  visitor  away  and  it  will  lessen  the  chances  for  realizing  the 
maximum  benefits  of  development. 
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Massive  traffic  jams  tire 
not  inevitable  ... 

Nevertheless,  when  estimated  future  traffic  volumes  are  pro- 
jected on  the  area’s  existing  roads,  serious  congestion  is  certainly  predictable. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  roads  will  be  below  necessary  capacity 
for  the  Recreation  Area  traffic  alone,  a widened  Route  209  notwithstanding. 
Congestion  on  the  average  summer  weekday  will  he  considerable,  and  on 
Sundays  the  volume  of  vehicles  hound  for  the  Park  alone  will  be  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  some  of  the  local  roads  can  handle.  In  general,  the 
New  Jersey  situation  looks  a hit  better.  Even  so,  some  two-lane  roads,  able 
to  carry  400  to  500  vehicles  per  hour  in  two  directions,  will  he  jammed 
with  one-way  vehicle  flows  of  1,000  to  4,000  per  hour  during  peak  arrival 
and  departure  periods  (six  hours  per  day  for  four  months  of  the  year). 
With  this  in  prospect,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  traffic  backed  up  for  miles  along 
the  Interstate  highways  or  shortcut  and  detour-seekers  filtering  through  any 
quiet  country  lanes  and  residential  streets  they  find  available.  The  prospect 
is  grim  indeed,  but  it  is  not  inevitable. 

It  is  possible  to  design  a highway  system  in  harmony  with  the 
area  it  traverses  and  with  ample  capacity  for  the  Recreation  Area  visitors. 
Such  a system  could  carry  the  visitors  over  a scenic  route  from  1-80 
1-84,  NJ  206,  NJ  15  and  NJ  23  (the  primary  approach  roads  to  the  Park), 
directly  to  or  between  the  entrances  of  the  destination  sites  they  choose — 
under  conditions  of  minimal  conflict  with  other  traffic  in  the  area,  fairly 
smooth  flow,  and  access  to  recreation-oriented  commercial  facilities. 
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Subdivisions  anti  water- 
courses need  not  become 
sewage  lagoons ... 

Yet,  in  the  absence  of  subdivision  regulations,  building  codes, 
health  codes  and  zoning  for  many  of  the  communities  near  the  Recreation 
Area,  pollution  may  pose  a serious  health  menace  as  the  subdivision  lots 
become  developed  and  population  densities  increase.  It  is,  as  a rule,  not 
current  practice  for  developers  to  provide  olf-site  sewage  disposal.  Instal- 
lation of  package  disposal  plants  for  groups  of  houses  and  measures  to 
prevent  contamination  of  water  supply  and  lakes  and  streams  have  been  tbe 
exception,  so  far  confined  to  only  a few  of  the  better  planned  developments. 

Anti-pollution  measures  and  improved  subdivision  and  devel- 
opment standards  are  very  much  within  the  realm  of  the  possible,  provided 
they  become  subjects  of  serious  public  policy. 


More  than  the  strut  of  parts. 

Formerly  many  kinds  of  development  came  one  of  a kind,  one 
at  a time  and  some  distance  away  from  other  activities  in  a basically  rural 
setting.  In  the  future,  changes  are  going  to  occur  on  a much  larger  scale, 
with  greater  frequency  and  in  closer  proximity.  A poor  land  use  arrange- 
ment, a traffic  bottleneck,  or  an  ugly  structure — once  tolerable  because  it 
affected  only  a few,  and  then,  not  very  often — is  intolerable  blight  if  it 
becomes  general. 

The  mechanisms  adequate  for  dealing  with  minor  environmental 
problems  may  no  longer  be  appropriate  under  changed  conditions.  New 
awareness  of  physical  surroundings  can  lead  to  clarification  of  communi- 
ties’ goals.  Constructive  programs  using  new  techniques  can  follow. 
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The  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statewide  Planning  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board  are  now  preparing  a sketch  plan  for  the 
impact  area.  Such  a plan  is  one  of  the  most  effective  first  steps  in  coming 
to  grips  with  area-wide  problems  of  rapid  growth. 

Sketch  plans  vary  with  respect  to  size  of  the  area  planned, 
scope  of  issues  under  consideration  and  level  of  detail.  Generally,  however, 
the  sketch  plan  provides  a broad  framework  through  which  communities 
or  groups  of  communities  can  take  stock  of  their  development  prospects 
and  their  problems,  work  out  solutions,  and  set  a course  for  the  future. 

Most  sketch  plans  interpret  development  prospects  in  terms  of 
the  physical  environment,  e.g.  the  amount  of  land  each  of  several  categories 
of  land  uses  (residential,  commercial,  industrial,  community  facilities, 
etc.)  can  he  expected  to  need.  Land  available  for  development  is  identified 
and  analyzed  to  determine  its  most  suitable  alternative  uses.  Thought  is 
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given  to  such  elements  as  slope,  soil  conditions,  character  of  neighboring 
development,  and  potential  demand. 

A sketch  plan  points  up  general  problems  such  as  difficult 
traffic  intersections  or  blighting  influences,  and  often  takes  note  of  special 
opportunities  such  as  exceptionally  attractive  sites  worthy  of  conservation, 
outstanding  examples  of  design,  significant  historical  features  or  unusual 
development  possibilities. 

Basic  transportation  and  circulation  patterns  are  evaluated. 
Existing  plans  for  communities  under  study  are  examined,  and  where 
conflicts  or  inconsistencies  are  apparent,  the  sketch  plan  serves  as  a vehicle 
for  coordination  and  reconciliation. 

In  its  final  form,  a sketch  plan  combines  conclusions  on  all 
or  most  of  these  community  issues  into  a set  of  policy  statements  that 
expiess  goals  and  intentions  for  the  area.  In  addition,  a sketch  plan  presents 
a scheme  for  the  desirable  physical  arrangement  of  major  land  uses  and  the 
traffic  circulation  pattern  which  best  serves  the  area  as  a whole. 

The  most  useful  sketch  plans  are  those  which  can  act  as  a 
basis  for  public  policy  and  programs  and  for  private  development  decisions 
as  well. 
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Where  do  things  stand  now 

The  two  State  Planning  Agencies  will  soon  release  their  co- 
ordinated sketch  plan  including  general  planning  considerations  for  major 
and  secondary  highways  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  respective  State 
Highway  Departments. 

In  the  field  of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  has  authority  at  the  present  time  to  study  control 
measures  on  an  area-wide  basis  and  has  submitted  an  application  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  funding  of  research. 

By  the  end  of  June,  1966,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
complete  its  General  Design  Memorandum  on  the  Tocks  Island  project. 

As  the  final  product  of  preconstruction  planning  activities,  this  Memorandum 
will  set  forth  design  specifications  for  the  dam  and  related  facilities, 
schedules  for  land  acquisition,  relocation  of  roads  and  public  utilities  to 
be  affected,  and  construction. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  make  preliminary  information 
on  its  Park  Master  Plan  available  to  the  counties  where  the  Recreation 
Area  is  to  be  located.  Much,  however,  awaits  the  Corps’  final  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

Another  very  important  factor,  affecting  both  the  Corps  and 
the  National  Park  Service  is  the  amount  of  money  that  Congress  will  make 
available  for  planning,  land  acquisition,  and  construction  in  fiscal  years 

1966  and  1967.  The  Park  Service  hopes  to  receive  a supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  for  land  acquisition  in  fiscal  1966  (ending  June  30 
this  year).  Between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  is  hoped  for  in  fiscal 

1967  to  accelerate  the  acquisition  process.  Budget  requests  of  the  Corps 
for  the  Tocks  Island  project  in  fiscal  1967  are  not  known  at  this  time. 

The  Tocks  Island  Interagency  Committee,  an  informal  asso- 
ciation of  the  main  public  agencies  involved  in  the  project,  will  continue 
to  meet  to  exchange  information  and  to  solve  problems  at  the  staff  level. 
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The  Tacks  Island  Regional 
Advisory  Council  (TIRAC). 

In  the  long  run,  what  happens  in  and  around  the  Recreation 
Area  will  depend  directly  on  what  the  local  communities  choose.  Federal 
and  State  authorities  can  assist  and  finance — and  to  some  degree — direct, 
but  responsibility  for  the  day  to  day  decisions  that  ultimately  set  the  pattern 
and  the  tone  of  development,  is  out  of  their  hands.  Only  inside  the  National 
Recreation  Area,  which  promises  to  become  a distinguished  achievement, 
will  agencies  have  complete  jurisdiction.  This  is  why  TIRAC  is  so  important. 

The  Council  is  local  and  it  is  representative,  comprised  of 
officials  from  all  six  counties.  It  was  formed  in  1965  in  response  to  a need 
felt  by  these  communities  to  understand  and  to  channel  the  impact  of  the 
multi-purpose  Tocks  Island  program.  The  Council’s  role  is  advisory,  and 
its  only  power  that  of  persuasion.  This  is  an  important  power  in  American 
society,  and  TIRAC’s  activities  can  be  crucial  in  evolving  creative  solutions 
to  problems  of  the  region.  Specifically,  TIRAC  can: 

(1)  coordinate  planning  activities  and  plans  in  the  area,  using 
the  sketch  plan  as  a point  of  departure,  and  provide  a forum  for  resolving 
conflicting  needs  and  desires  among  the  individual  communities; 

(2)  press  local  and  higher  levels  of  government  for  an  adequate 
highway  program  and  programs  for  other  public  facilities; 

(3)  design  a development  program  for  attracting  high  grade 
commercial  and  residential  activities  to  the  area; 

(4)  commission  and  direct  studies  on  such  area-wide  concerns 
as  design  standards  for  commercial  development,  billboards  and  advertising 
standards,  zoning  and  local  water  pollution  control. 

Many  of  the  situations  with  which  TIRAC  will  cope  have 
parallels  throughout  the  country.  Thus,  the  achievements  of  this  organization, 
first  of  its  specific  type  in  the  Northeast,  in  maintaining  a high  quality 
environment,  will  have  significance  far  wider  than  the  immediate  Delaware 
Water  Gap  region. 
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Population  Growth  in  the  Primary  Impact  Area 


County 

Popu 

1950 

lation 

1960 

Per  Cent  Increase 
1950-1960 

Monroe 

33 , : 1 3 

39,567 

17.2 

Pike 

8,425 

9,158 

8.7 

Sussex 

34,423 

49,225 

43.1 

Warren 

54,374 

63,220 

16.3 

Estimated  Visitation  at  the  Recreation  Area 


Normal  summer  Sunday  141,000 

Summer  Saturday  72,000 

Summer  weekday  53,000 

Annual  recreation  visitors  ft,  100,000 

Annual  sightseers  2,100,000 

Total  annual  visitation  10,500,000 


Oriain  of  the  Annual  \ isitors 


Adjoining  counties  569,000 

NY-NJ  Metropolitan  Area:  1-287,  1-80  4,705,000 

Jersey  Shore:  1-287,  1-78  829,000 

Trenton,  Central  NJ : NJ  69  227,000 

Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area: 

Tpk.  Ext..  1-80  1,187,000 

Harrisburg,  Allentown, 

Bethlehem:  1-81,  1-80  576,000 


Central  Pa.  and  West:  1-80  200,000 

Binghamton,  Scranton, 

Wilkes  Barre:  I-81S  293,000 

Central  NY,  Albany:  US  209,  1-84  223,000 

Eastern  NY,  New  England:  NY  17,  1-84  1,191.000 

All  areas  beyond  100-mite  radius  of  the 

Recreation  Area  500,000 

lota I 10,500,000 


Some  Implications  of  the  Estimated  Expenditures  of  Recreation  Area  Visitors 
in  the  Counties  Adjoining  the  Park 

Summer  Acres  Re- 


Annual 

Season 

Number 

quired  for 

Year 

Summer 

Expen- 

Expen- 

of  New 

Commercial 

Bound 

Only 

diture 

ditu  re 

Estab- 

Develop- 

Employ- 

Employ- 

Category 

($000) 

($000) 

lishments 

ment 

ment 

ment 

Food 

10,200 

8,200 

40-801 

15-20 

200-400 

1500-2100 

Lodging  (transient) 

6,300 

5,100 

50-952 

75-325 

200-100 

1700-2300 

Gas  and  oil,  etc. 

3,800 

3,000 

25-50 

10-15 

35-70 

300-400 

Miscellaneous3 

8,200 

6,500 

35-60 

8-10 

35-70 

300-400 

Total 

28,500 

22,800 

150-285 

108-370 

470-940 

3800-5200 

1 Half  the  restaurants  would  probably  be  associated  with  hotels  or  motels. 

2 Campsites  inside  the  National  Recreation  Area  are  not  included. 

3 This  category  might  contain:  general  merchandise  or  variety  stores,  gift  shops,  sporting  goods  stores, 
service  establishments  such  as  barber  shops  and  laundromats,  possibly  summer  theatres,  pony  ride 
rings,  motion  picture  houses,  and  other  amusements. 


Illustrative  Estimates  of  Investment  Magnitudes  in  the  Four  Counties  Adjoining  the 

Recreation  Area 


I)am,  reservoir, 
power  and  recreation 
facilities 


Land : 
Construction : 

Total: 


1966-1974 

$ 62,205,000 

139.243.000 

201.448.000 


Access  highway  system 
for  Recreation  Area 


Commercial  facilities 
for  Recreation  Area 
visitors 


Residential  development — 
(year-round  and  vacation 
houses) 

Facilities  related  to 
housing  development1 


Land : 
Construction : 

Total: 


$ 1,600,000 
43,000,000 
44,600,000 


Land : 
Construction : 

Total: 


1970-1980 
$ 600,000-$ 
20,000,000- 
20,600,000- 


2,600,000 

42.100.000 

44.700.000 


Land : 
Construction : 

Total: 


1960-1975 

$ 11,400,000-$  17,400,000 

183,000,000  278,000,000 

194,400,000-  295,400,000 


1975-1985 

$ 16,700,000-$  59,200,000 

267.200.000-  946,800,000 

283 . 900 . 000- 1 , 006 , 000 , 000 


Land: 
Construction : 

Total: 


$ 70,000,000-$  77,000,000 

140.000. 000-  150,000,000 

210.000. 000-  227,000,000 


$ 85,000,000  $ 339,000,000 

170.000. 000-  680,000,000 

255.000. 000  1,019,000,000 


1 This  estimate  is  based  on  figures  of  the  Regional  Plan  Association  which  project  costs  to  the  public 
for  each  new  household  in  the  region  at  approximately  $11,500  excluding  expenditures  on  colleges  and 
universities,  parks  and  recreation,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 
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All  figures  on  this  page  are  abstracted  from  the  technical  report,  Potential  Impact  of  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap  National  Recreation  Area  on  Its  Surrounding  Communities,  prepared  by  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  Washington,  I).  C.,  February,  1966. 
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